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Vera Cruz and the capital. Nor does he begin to pierce the subtilties 
of Seward's diplomacy, which truly here borrowed some of the taint 
of Italy. With one hand this astute man blinded Romero, and with the 
other drew a veil over the befogged Napoleon, whom the secretary rec- 
ognized as the European stalking-horse which, once properly deployed, 
might with all ease demolish the bulwarks of the Union. Another 
depth, too, he does not sound. How else could he affirm that, had the 
South triumphed, Mexico would have been conquered by her for the pur- 
pose of extending slavery ? or indeed invaded and divided with Napoleon 
(p. 144) ? 

Part v, " La Justicia ", recounts the final struggle with its calamitous 
ending. Here is laid bare the causes of the failure of the Empire. The 
utter weakness of Maximilian in dealing with great problems of state 
are all too manifest. And here again, as history has often chronicled, 
it is the failure of the finances which pulled down the structure of state. 
By 1866 the debt of Mexico was $430,000,000, Maximilian's part in it 
reaching the enormous sum of $255,000,000. These questions are lumi- 
nously treated, and many others concentrating in the chute. 

Senor Bulnes has produced a book which, spite of its defects, is 
notable. Had he avoided certain of the attractive digressions not mate- 
rial to his story; had he summarized the long quotations from other 
authors or banished them to foot-notes ; had he given us a bibliography 
and an index (sorely needed, for there are 870 pages), there could have 
been nothing but praise for his work. He has, however, earned our 
gratitude by citing his authorities on most disputed points, and these 
citations are by no means infrequent, for he not only familiarized 
himself with the literature of his subject, but he delved in archives 
and upturned materials which cast a lime-light on not a few hitherto 
obscure pages. Finally, we can but repeat that, whatever its faults, the 
brilliance of his style, his sincerity, his fearlessness in handling severely 
some of the heroes of Mexico, can have from us but the warmest 
commendation. Walter Flavius McCaleb. 

Th. Nast, his Period and his Pictures. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
(New York and London : Macmillan. 1904. Pp. xxi, 583, xx.) 
With an abundance of admiration and sympathy for his subject, Mr. 
Paine has produced this story of " the father of the American cartoon ". 
It is a story full of striking incident and human interest, skilfully 
unrolling the picturesque career of a genius who had within him the 
potentialities of an American Hogarth. No other American artist has 
ever transformed his pencil into such a scepter of political power, and 
probably no other ever will. The 450 illustrations that lend a singular 
value to this volume are nearly all reproductions of Nast's contributions 
to Harper's Weekly between 1862 and 1886. They form at once a con- 
vincing illustration of Nast's character and ideals as described in the 
text, and a marvelous exposition and commentary concerning the polit- 
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ical history of that quarter-century. The hero is first introduced as 
" The Rover ",- under which caption Mr. Paine follows Nast's early 
wanderings from his birthplace at Landau, Bavaria, to New York city, 
to England to illustrate the famous Heenan-Sayers prize-fight for the 
New York News, and then to Sicily and Naples with the famous expedi- 
tion of Garibaldi in i860. 

As a youth in New York city he lived where he could see the fierce 
tiger's head of big chief Bill Tweed's " Big six " fire-engine, an emblem 
which he was afterward to affix forever to Tweed and Tammany as the 
symbol of predatory politics. During the same period he laid the foun- 
dations of an artistic career under Theodore Kaufmann and Alfred 
Fredericks, and in the Academy of Design under Cummings. Part two 
of the story is devoted to Nast " The Patriot ", and covers the period 
from 1861 to 1869, when his cartoons upon the war, or the issues of the 
war, drew from Lincoln the opinion that Nast was " our best recruiting 
sergeant ", and from Grant the remarkable saying that Nast was " the 
foremost figure in civil life " developed by the Civil War, having done 
" as much as any one man to preserve the Union and bring the war to 
an end" (p. 106). Part three reveals in text and picture the ever- 
instructive tale of the warfare upon Tweed under the title of Nast 
"The Reformer", 1869-1871. In the issue of the Weekly for January 
15, 1870, Nast first introduced the donkey as the symbol of the Demo- 
cratic party, and just before the election in November, 1871, he first 
portrayed the fierce tiger in the amphitheater mangling the State while 
Tweed and his satellites looked on in splendor from imperial seats 
(pp. 146, 197). "Let's stop them damned pictures", said Tweed; "I 
don't care so much what the papers write about me — my constituents 
can't read; but, damn it, they can see pictures!" (p. 179). From 1872 
to 1876 Nast is represented as " The Defender ", which term defines 
Nast's attitude toward Grant. From 1877 to 1886 Mr. Paine follows 
Nast through the " Rag Baby " campaigns and into his bolt from Blaine 
in behalf of Cleveland. Part six, 1887 to 1902, tells the pathetic story of 
the latter days of the artist, wrecked in fortune, dethroned from his 
high place in popular favor by his rivals in Puck and Life, finally exiled 
for the sake of daily bread to a pestilential consulate in Ecuador, but 
retaining to the end the good humor and affectionate geniality which 
always characterized him and which are so manifest even in the picture 
that serves as a frontispiece to this biography. 

The student of our political history during the last half of the 
nineteenth century will derive from this book a unique service. It is 
surprising what a light falls from these pictures upon the narrative of 
party strife. Tweed's fear was well-founded. Mr. Roosevelt once said 
to Nast, " I learned my politics from your cartoons ", and the poet 
Stedman wrote, " Nast's double gift of art and epigram made history 
and was history itself." Text and pictures in this volume together pre- 
sent a story that can be found nowhere else, not even in the many 
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volumes of Harper's Weekly from 1862 to 1886. Mr. Paine possibly 
allows his affection for his subject to carry him near the danger-line 
of exaggeration, as when he defends Nast's claim to the title of " States- 
man ", or seems in danger of forgetting that Nast did not march alone. 
But there can be no doubt that Nast was always terribly in earnest, 
and that, by reason of his earnestness and power combined, his cartoons 
will have a permanent value in history. The great artists who made 
Punch famous never injected into their cartoons such fierce passion 
as that which seems to glow even now in or behind every one of Nast's 
pictorial arguments. Charles H. Levermore. 



Treaties, their Making and Enforcement. By Samuel B. Crandall, 
Ph.D. (New York, The Columbia University Press, The Macmillan 
Company, 1904, pp. 255.) This is a monograph in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law (volume XXI, 
no. 1). It is a concise presentation of the process of treaty-making 
and enforcement under the various constitutional governments of the 
world. Only brief descriptions of the treaty processes are given for most 
of the countries of Europe and for the Central and South American 
states. For Great Britain and France the treaty prerogative is more 
elaborately considered. 

More than one-half of the volume is devoted to the treaty-making 
power in the United States. The monograph presents the subject both 
historically and from the standpoint of public law. Methods of negotia- 
tion, ratification, and enforcement are described under the operation of 
the Continental Congress, the Confederation, and the Constitution. 
Precedent and usage in the principal matters of public law and his- 
torical interest are set forth with clearness and discrimination, includ- 
ing the Senate's initiative, its confirming the negotiators, approving in- 
structions, and its proposal of amendments. The fact and law of prece- 
dent and usage are presented with brevity and authority on a variety 
of treaty topics, including the Senate rules in treaty session; the dis- 
tinction between ratification and approval ; the President's power to 
withhold a treaty from the Senate, and to make protocols of agree- 
ment without Senatorial assent; the relation of treaty law to Con- 
gressional and state law; the abrogation of treaties; the duty of Con- 
gress when treaties call for appropriations; treaties touching territorial 
cessions, changes in the laws, international copyright, postal regulations, 
Indian tribes, and extradition. 

In the discussion of the important historical precedents the student 
of American diplomatic history will find much of value and interest. 
As to whether the treaty power can bind the legislative action, the 
traditional view, first defended by Gallatin, has been that when a treaty 
includes matters confided by the Constitution to the whole body of Con- 
gress, an act of legislation will be necessary to confirm those articles, 



